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VICTORIA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 


Begs to inform the Commercial Worid, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, 

that by a novel application of his unrivalled Machi for making Steel Pens, he has intro- 
duced a New sextes of his useful productions, w EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must @nsure universal approbation and defy 
competition. 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name asa guarantee of qual wr they are put up in boxes 
containing one gross each, with label outside and the fac-simile of his signature. 


ee 


At the request of namerous persons engaged in tuition, J.G. has imtroduced his 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS et which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with ‘fine, medium, and broad points, suitable to 
the varions kinds of Writing tanght in School. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellérs. Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be 
supp lied at the Works, Graham Street, Birmingham; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 

» Gracqotrurch Street, Landon. 


RITISH COL LEGE of HEAL rit, Euston-road, London. Forty 5 years’ 
use of these medicines (MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 
MEDICINES) by the public has proved their efficacy and virtues, and the 
truth of Mr. Morison’s system as to the cure of diseases. Being composed only 
of vegetable matter or medicinal herbs, they are found by experience to be 
harmless to the most tender age, or the weakest frame, under every stage of 
human suffering; the most pleasant and benign in their operation ever offered 
to the world ; and at the same time the most certain in searching out the root 
of any complaint, however deep, and of performing @ cure, if within the reach 
of human means. The medicines consist of three sorts, tending to the same 
purose, that is to cleanse and purify the blood and fluids. They are named :— 
No, 1 Pills; No. 2 Pills. In boxes at 7§d., 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. ; 
family packets lis. each: also the Vegetable Aperient Powders, 1s. 1jd. per 
box. Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicines are sold by the Hygeian Agents, 
and all Medicine Venders. 
Beware of Vaccination, which is a direct poisoner of the blood, and therefore 
the cause of all kinds of disease. 
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THE FREED-MAN. 


AFRICA AND THE FREED-MEN. 


Some time ago we incurred a sharp rebuke for attempting to save the life 
of an African king. We were sternly reminded that as representing the cause 
of the Freed-men, we had no ground of action in the case, and that it was sheer 
impertinence, whatever lives were in danger, to go out of our proper sphere. We 
may be told now that we have no right to speak of Africa at all in the pages of 
the Frxep-Man, but that we should confine ourselves to a single string and 
play only one note. With all deference we are unable to take this view. We 
write for Freed-men who naturally take an interest in the land from which they 
or their ancestors were deported, and it will do them good that this remarkable 
region of the globe should come into their minds. 

Great attention has been given to the exploration of Africa, and it is interest- 
ing to find that christian people in America are beginning to survey it more 
closely as a missionary field. We shal] avail ourselves of an article in the 
New Englander for July, 1867, to show the views that are taken of this interest- 
ing subject. 

“Glancing back almost a hundred years, we find James Bruce, our earliest of 
modern discoverers, landing in Alexandria, and setting out on his perilous 
journey seeking the head waters of the Nile, His travels gave, as the chief 
result, some knowledge of Abyssinia, and the countries in north-eastern Africa, 
and the course of one branch of thej great river, the inmost secret of which, 
however, he was not permitted to learn. Twenty-five years more, and Mungo 
Park traverses the western region south of the Desert, and looks out on the 
broad Niger, destined on a subsequent occasion to become his grave. Burck- 
hardt followed in 1818, and gave still further notions of upper Egypt, 
Nubia, and Abyssinia; though death intervened, cutting off his intended 
expedition to seek the sources of the Niger itself, though in a less degree than 
its eastern counterpart, long a mystery to the scientific world. The journeys 
of Hugh Clapperton, twelve years later, added large stores to the knowledge of 
the regions on the mid course of that river ; unfolding alsoto Europeans Lake 
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Tsad with its marshy borders, and opening a highway across the Desert into 
interior Africa. He too, like Burckhardt and Park, left his bones in the country 
he had sought to open to the world. So likewise did the Landels, whose 
successful researches in the same field, immediately followed; and Laing, and 
many others ; and now it may be, the good and energetic Livingstone far away 
to the South. 

“It will be seen that at first the chief attention was long directed to unfolding 
Northern and Central Africa, and especially the great tract south of the Sahara. 
Following many other adventurers, Richardson, Barth, and their companions, 
between the years 1845 and 1856, occupied the same field, and their labours 
gave the richest results brought to light and thoroughly described; the great 
opportunities for trade revealed, the character and capacities of the inhabitants 
noted ; and Africa rose at once in importance in the view of the trader, the man 
of science, and the philanthropist. 

‘“‘ Meanwhile such discoveries had been going on in other parts of the continent 
as had greatly increased the interest felt in that country. Missionaries, traders, 
and scientific explorers had entered from every side, all intent on bringing to 
light the hidden wonders within the borders of that land. Krapf, Rebmann, and 
Erhardt, under the English Church Missionary Society, spent many years on 
the East Coast, making many journeys inland, and brought a good stock of 
information regarding that portion. At the same time Dr. Livingstone was 
traversing the southern part of the continent and mapping out the Zambesi. 
To Robert Moffat, too, we are greatly indebted for a better knowledge of south 
Africa. Anderson also follows in the same section, and Du Chaillu, further 
north, entering from the West Coast, has laid up new tracts of territory. Next 
we find Burton piercing to the heart of the continent from Zanzibar; and, finally, 
the remarkable and crowning discoveries of Captains Speke and Baker, who 
have at last given us the sources of the Nile. 

“The general form of the surface of the interior of Africa is pretty well 
ascertained. The customs of the natives over a large extent of the country are 
also known, together with their means of livelihood. The track of the slave- 
trader is frequently crossed by these lines of travel, and misery and want and 
terror are found wherever he has gone. So that Africa in her afflictions and 
degradation, as well as her capacities for good, is being better understood. 

“1, All the discoveries show that Africa is possessed of commercial advan- 
tages that will sooner or later be improved and give it the basis of a permanent 
importance and prosperity. From whatever side it is approached, there are 
found a richness of soil, and water privileges, and choice products, sufficient to 
warrant at length the prospect of a remunerative trade, apart from the horrors 
of slave-driving and after that has been wholly rooted out. Many tracts are 
found indeed to be desert and comparatively worthless; but there are also valleys 
teeming with the richest steres and rivalling in wealth, if not extent, that of the 
Amazon. 
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“Varied testimony from all sides assures us that Africa, under the proper in- 
fluences, may at length support in comfort an immense population, and pour its 
wealth through its rivers into foreign ships, to be amply repaid in the treasures 
of civilization. 

«2. The character of the native population again, is an important item in the 
future prospects of that country. Among the great number of tribes, there is 
of eourse a great diversity of character, according to position and extraction. 

“It seems to be true that there is little cause of fear in regard to the native 
African’s adapting himself to new circumstances. Many tribes at least will bear 
improvement and fit themselves for, aud flourish under, a different state. Dr. 
Livingstone says that the native African ‘is nearly as strong physically as the 
European, and as a race, is wonderfully persistent among the nations of the 
earth.’ 

“3. The forms of government have a bearing upon opening the country to 
civilization. Intercourse with foreigners, by regular trade, and the establish- 
ment of missionaries in that country, must at length lead to organized 
government; and if it can be sustained by the nations themselves, so much the 
better. : 

“4, The slave traffic is an important question in considering the welfare of 
Africa. It is the source of tenfold misery directly and indirectly. The chief 
foreign trade, we hope will ere long be discontinued. Domestic slavery in Africa 
will only cease with the introduction of practical christianity. 

«5. What are we taught by these discoveries and the facts growing out of 
them, with respect to the probable course of missionary effort there ? 

‘An immense territory has been opened; it must, it will be, at length mis- 
sionary ground. Here and there are missions upon the coast, and great good 
has been done. But there is no feothold gained yet in Interior Africa. Till 
now it has not been possible. Various regions have been indicated as suitable 
fields for christian enterprise. Captain Speke says: ‘ For my own part I should 
wish for no better plan than that of a United Church Mission for opening those 
extremely fertile and beautiful territories at the head of the Nile to christianity 
and so to commerce and civilization. The three kingdoms, Karague, Uganda, 
and Unyoro, are in my opinion the key to Africa, and the centre from which the 
light ought to radiate.’” 

It inspires hope for the race to hear an American journalist say, “ Africa is 
a noble continent. Discoveries have revealed vast resources there: and at no 
distant day, we believe christian blacks from this country, prepared by the teachings 
of such societies as the American Missionary Association, and others, will be 
hastening thither to carry the bread and water of life. England has done much 
toward opening the field, but she cannot, neither will she desire, to occupy it 
all. We believe that not many years will elapse before new and far more ete nded 


measures will be taken to save thai land. Africa is fast becoming the chief pot 


of interest to the christian world; and it is but right that the church should 
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know its history and watch the opening of the doors there toChrist. The coast 
has for some time been partially occupied by the missionaries of various nations. 
Now is speedily drawing near the day when the inner portions of that land may 
be seized and held for God.” 

There is no necessity that we should always keep dwarfed and narrow ideas 
with respect tothe Freed-men ; the field is the world, and it may be that amongst 
our juvenile readers in Jamaica, Canada, and America, some will feel that the 
prospect of taking part in the work of regenerating Africa, will stimulate them 
to the utmost diligence in real self-improvement. At any rate it will do them 
no harm to read the outline we have given them of that large continent. 


THE NEW ERA. 


The transition of some four millions of people from slavery to freedom 
involves changes more extensive and permanent than as yet can be fully 
estimated. All interests more or less will be ultimately affected by this 
remarkable resolution. 

The duties arising out of it need to be more carefully considered. In the 
past we have suffered much from easy indifference and chronic neglect. 
Philanthropists have listened to the wail of distress, and to their honour they 
have often interposed to prevent thousands from perishing by cold, hunger, and 
nakedness. But the Freed-men have taken a new position, They cannot be 
treated simply as helpless dependents. For evil or good they will all exert the 
influence arising from their freedom, and in order to safe and steady progress, 
all classes should combine to render their course one of credit to themselves and 
a benefit to society in general. 

The matter of first and vital importance is that the more intelligent of the 
Freed-men should study carefully the best means of promoting their own 
improvement. There is much talk on the subject of education, and a degree 
of excitement natural to men who begin to look forward to the vast expanse of 
freedom opening before them. They resolve in the enthusiasm of the hour to 
equal if not to exceed all their competitors in the acquisition of knowledge. 
Real mental improvement however does not come by a fit of ambition, nor can 
rich and varied stores of information be obtained by any jerking movement. 
The negro race has suffered from many generations of injury and debasement. 
Men who are destined to make real progress will quietly consider their own 
deficiencies, and apply themselves with silent diligence to repair the loss. 
Almost every one bent on personal improvement has some means within his 
reach, which if faithfully used would give him a little purchase to overcome 
succeeding difficulties. Any Freed-man anxious to advance may learn something 
from the bitterest reproach, however undeserved, that he may from right prin- 
ciple and in a noble spirit turn to the best account. 

An important point to aim at is thorough trustworthiness. Confidence is in- 
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voluntary. Men must rely where there are manifest grounds for the exercise 
of trust. Truthfulness at all times and in the smallest matters—honesty every- 
where and in all circumstances—will give value to the humblest service. 

Nothing indeed ean give this but christian principle ; it is beyond our slippery 
nature without divine help to maintain real integrity ; but every Freed-man who 
is a friend to himself and to his race will keep it in mind. 

The Freed-men should be prepared to act with a degree of manly indepen- 
dence combined with unaffected humility. 

There are symptoms of indifference on the part of many who once were keenly 
alive to the interests of the negro. The question isnolonger “Am I not a man 
and a brother?” He is recognised as a man, but there is a shrinking from the 
acknowledgment of him as a brother. He no longer needs to be petted—and no 
honour is to be gained by heroic achievements in his cause. The Freed-men 
must understand this and provide for themselves the means of instruction. The 
friends of the Freed-men have a course to take differing in some respects from 
that of former times. We must act toward the emancipated race in a way to 
inspire confidence. In commercial transactions let us study in every way to 
act with fairness and take no advantage of weakness or of ignorance. 

Let us shew the Freed-men that we are ready at any moment to take our part 
in seeking the redress of grievances—to protect from injury ; and that we are on 
the alert to point out facilities for their advancement in a tone of kindness, and 
with fidelity, at the same time to guard them against a wrong or injudicious 
course ; our mutual relations will then become useful and happy. One thing 
in particular we may suggest as quite essential to progress—there should be no 
petty jealousies between men of different shades of colowr. All have suffered 
from the prejudice of whites against the black or coloured race ; there will be 
the utmost fatuity and the most lasting disadvantage in keeping up alienation 
or reserve amongst those who are tinged with a sable hue in a different degree. 
Just as there is strength of mind and true force of character, littleness of this 
kind will be overcome. 


VISIT OF MR. ESTCOURT TO JAMAICA, CUBA, AND AMERICA. 
Since our last publication the Committee of the British and Foreign Freed- 
Men’s Aid Society have had the pleasure of welcoming their tried and devoted 
friend on his return from his visit to the West Indies, and the United States. 
From various circumstances we felt a degree of uncertainty as to the course 
that should be pursued by the Society. The truth is, that until this visit of 
our friend, careful attention has not been given to the facts that are necessary 
for proper guidance in the steps to be taken for the protection and improvement 
of the Freed-men. Many intelligent and distinguished philanthropists have 
devoted themselves to the mission of enquiry and relief in critical emergencies. 
Their object was the alleviation of misery, and redress of grievances, and their 
labours can scarcely be over-estimated. Nevertheless the excitement necessarily 
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attendant on these trying and perilous o¢casions rendered it almost impossible 
to look dispassionately on the condition of the people in order to ascertain the 
capabilities and the resources to be developed for the permanent prosperity of 
the Islands. We now come into possession of data which will greatly aid us 
in the solution of the interesting and important problem in relation to Jamaica 
in particular. It must be understood by our readers that we are committed 
exclusively to no special {scheme of improvement, nor are we bound to any 
party. Our aim is to come at the truth, and to state it impartially, in the 
hope that we may further the efforts of those who sincerely desire the further- 
ance of Christian civilization. We are perfectly certain that the object at 
which we aim will not be accomplished unless honest workers of all kinds are 
combined to some practical extent without jealousy and mutual deprecia- 
tion. 

Our friend Mr. Estcourt seems to have been strongly impressed in favour of 
the black population on the south side of Jamaica. He held twenty-two meet- 
ings and had an opportunity of speaking to about 3400 people and of listening 
in turn to views freely expressed. 

It may be seen, Mr Estcourt says, by any unprejudiced person who explores 
Jamaica that all the labour of the Island, in tillage, cultivation, the conveyance 
of its products, and in the construction of buildings, &c, has been done by the 
black population under the greatest discouragements and disadvantages. The 
eoloured, (or brown) population are occupied in trade or in various profes- 
sions. 

There is only one good road in Jamaica—a sort of boulevard round the island 
The rudeness of the tracts in the interior cannot be imagined by persons ac- 
customed to the highways or byeways of Europe. The products raised on the 
inland estates have to be borne chiefly on the heads or backs of the labourers, 
with the assistance, here and there, of the mule or pack horse. The loss of time 
and inconvenience in this mode of conveyance may be well supposed. Except 
in cases of extreme pressure from famine or other causes, the black people have 
no disposition to complain, and Mr. Estcourt is of opinion that a more docile or 
easily governed people, under any rational treatment, will not be found on the 
face of the globe. 

Mr. Estcourt attended several places of worship, of various denominations, and 
was struck with the order, decorum, and evident interest of the people he 
witnessed. He related to the Committee several remarkable instances. The 
black people of Jamaica raise two-thirds of the ginger produced, two-thirds of 
the sugar, and one-third of the coffee. 

They have suffered chronie loss and injury from two causes—the want of an 
opportunity for direct exportation, and the want of education to protect their 
own interests in the sale of their produce. They have had to commit their 
merchandise into the hands of men, who took the average of its quality and 
gave the weight of the goods without check on the part of the seller. Merchants 
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who have grown rich by these transactions complain that the black people will 
put stones into the bags of coffee and sugar, but ‘when the buyer can assign the 
weight in his own terms, the balance of advantage rests with himself. 

It may be readily supposed that any attempt to change the system will not 
be regarded with favour by those who have so long profited by wrong dealing. 
Nor will merchants in England of far more respectable character, be altogether 
pleased if their own profits are somewhat diminished by a corresponding re- 
duction of the price of Jamaica produce. Competition may give rise to indirect 
opposition on the part of gentlemen who have been in their line of things sincere 
philanthropists. Right toward all men will however prove the best for all in 
the end. 

Mr. Estcourt reports that he was deeply interested to observe the most com- 
plete absence of resentment for the wrongs endured in connexion with the 
Jamaica outbreak. The cruelties and indignities suffered by innocent people 
he (Mr. Estcourt) says will never be really known. The representatives of 
England have disgraced themselves in the wanton outrages they committed to 
a degree that it would be a shame even to mention. But the black people do 
not brood over their wrongs. The fact that the gentlemen composing the 
Jamaica Committee sought to secure for them, at such a distanee and under 
circumstances of reproach and misrepresentation, the benefit of the common 
law of England has given them confidence and hope for the future in a degree 
far beyond that which they could indulge in the past. Mr. Estcourt, to our 
great regret, has to add that the thousand houses wantonly burnt down have 
not been restored, and that many of the frightened people are still hiding in 
the woods. After the distinct expression of our views in this melancholy case 
in the “ Frexp-Man,” we cannot now add a word on the subject. We confess 
that in silence we impose severe restraint. Mr. Estcourt says that by a contri- 
bution of five shillings for each dwelling from England and the co-operation of 
persons well known to us and worthy of all confidence, this act of humanity 
might yet be performed. We are not without hope that now that certain great 
and absorbing questions have been settled, the consistent and honourable course 
will yet be adopted with respect to the Jamaica victims. It will be so, if five 
or six influential men whom we could name, will give the matter their serious 
consideration in the Parliamentary recess. 

Mr. Estcourt visited Cuba and reports that the planters are really preparing for 
the emancipation of their slaves. In the United States he saw much and 
conversed with many persons in relation to the condition and the prospects 
of the Freed-men. American friends of the Freed-men did not hesitate to say 
that money from England was no longer needed to meet the wants of their own 
Freed-men, and they expressed their surprise that we had so inconsistently 
neglected the people of Jamaica and other colonies. 

Mr. Estcourt as the result of his observations and conferences has been 
strengthened exceedingly in the conviction that the most essential service that 
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can be rendered in the cause of the Freed-men, is to secure for them continued 
protection, to watch continually over their interests in every part of the field 
and to gain for them commercial credit in European markets for the sale of 
their useful and valuable m>orchandise. 

They ask no eleemosynary aid; give a little education for their children, 
watch and report their general progress, protect them against injustice, and 
they will provide for their own wants and add to the strength of the nation of 
which they form now an integral portion. 

Mr. Estcourt mentioned many examples to show the vigilance and courageous 
uprightness of Sir J. P. Grant. Certain subordinates who in the former regime 
fleeced the helpless black people in the name of law in the most extraordinary 
manner, have not only been checked, but compelled to make prompt restitution. 
The black population were the first to pay their taxes; but some officials neg- 
lected to apprise them when the tax was imposed, or the time when it was due. 
They managed in this way to add to a tax of three pence the sum of eight shil- 
lings, in the form of legal expenses. This large perquisite they have been 
given to understand will not be within their reach. It was a disappointment of 
this kind that made one of the magistrates denounce the charge of the Lord 
Chief Justice. 

There is then solid ground for the maintenance of the British and Foreign 
Freed-Men’s Aid Society. Mr. Estcourt hopes ere long to visit the north side 
of Jamaica, and we may expect to receive from him still further information. 
The Committee were deeply interested in his statements and recorded their 
sense of their value in a resolution of thanks. 


Tue Freep-MEn’s BurEav IN THE SoutTH.—/ on such subjects from the bureau officers is 
The influence of the Freed-men’s Bureau in| doing an immense amount of good in a quiet 
the South is working unseen, but great| way, but the results will not be seen till next 
changes among the coloured race. Fidelity | year, when the industrious freed-man eager in 
to contracts is inculcated, and the Freed-men | learning, and applying his knowledge, will be 

















are encouraged to work industriously and live 
Instructions in the best methods of 


frugally. 
agriculture are not the least among the bene- 
fits conferred upon a whole people, white and 
coloured, who have heretofore expended their 
energies on one kind of crop, cotton, and have 
neglected everything else, with the exception, 
perhaps, of corn. The wheat crop has just 
been gathered in the far South, but with 
very little benefit to the sufferers in that re- 
gion, for very few of the small farmers planted 
wheat, even in districts possessing the best 
soil for its culture. The present distress must 
continue till the corn ripens, and thus ig- 
norance of the simplest laws of production has 
aggravated the horrors of the dearth. Advice 


found in a much more prosperous condition 
than his neighbour, who still exhausts his 
patch of ground in the old fashioned way.— 
Philadelphia Enquirer. 

Freperick Doveras notes the arrival at 
Rochester of his lost brother, Perry, and fa- 
The letter concludes as follows: ‘‘The 
meeting with my brother after nearly forty 
years’ separation, is an event altogether too 
affecting for words to describe. How un- 
utterably accursed is slavery, and how un- 
speakably joyful are the results of the 
overthrow! The search now being made and 
the happy reunions now taking place all over 
the South, after years of separation and sor- 
row, furnish a subject of the deepest pathos.” 


mily. 
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amongst those who deeply regretted its 
lethargic supineness, during the terrible 
EB. R.—Thanks for his kind and assuring note. / American struggle, and even ventured 
We can only do the best in our power under to suggest on behalf of our Committee, 
the conditions. the duty of that Society taking some 


decided course in reference to the slave- 
The Freed-Man. 


|holders’ rebellion. Hence, we are the 
SEPTEMBER, 1867. 





| more glad to see signs of life and 
| ac tivity in a Society which has a claim 
|upon our sympathies, from the position 
lit took in relation to the abolition of 
slavery in our West Indian colonies. 
\If we might suggest one topic for the 

A convention of Anti-slavery men is| conference in Paris, it would be this: 
about to meet in Paris. The friends of | How are the thousand houses destroyed 


freedom from various parts of the world | by the “ Jamaica Tigers,” still in ashes 
will confer together, and we trust that 


THE WORLD'S ANTI-SLAVERY 


CONVENTION. 


and ruins, to be restored? Many of 
good will result from this gathering of | the poor sufferers soshamefully wronged 
christian men and _ philanthropists. | and spoiled, are still camping house- 
The British and Foreign Freed-men’s | legs in the woods, and for these people 
Aid Society, at its last Committee | our yoice and appeal shall never cease, 


meeting, passed the following resolu- 
tion :— 


‘* That it is expedient that this Society be 
represented at the Paris Anti-Slavery Con- 
and | 
H. Estcourt, Esq., to represent 
this Society on that occasion.” 


ference, and this Committee authorize 


empower J. 


| 

Mr. Estcourt has just returned from | 
Jamaica, and his report of the condition | 
of the part of the Island which he visited | 
will be found to be most interesting and | 
encouraging. 
Mr. 
occasion, so that the numerous facts in 


It is to be hoped that 
Estcourt will read a paper on the 


his power to present, may be put upon 
record, for future use, as well as to 
stimulate present exertions on behalf of 
our oppressed coloured countrymen, in 
the island of Jamaica. We are glad 
to be able to record that the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society is 


stirring itself in the matter. We were 


| until restitution be made. Our repre- 
|sentative in Paris isa man deserving 


lof the highest confidence and respect, 


|not only on account of his personal cha- 


racter, but because of his fidelity to 
freedom. 


LEVI COFFIN 

Our readers will be glad again to 
hear of this devoted apostle of freedom. 
Mr. Coffin has arrived in London to 
attend the Paris Anti-slavery Conven- 
He nobly refused to come if the 
funds of the Freed-Men’s Aid Society 
were to be applied to meet his expenses. 
Hence, in the liberal American fashion, 
personal friends made a purse to dis- 
burse the charges, and our valued friend 
meets any excess from his- own re- 
sources. Mr. Coffin is the bearer of 
the following, among other papers : 


tion. 
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« Cincinnati Ohio, July 27th, 1867. 


“To whom it may concern. 
“This especial commission isissued to 
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“ graded schools ” has been established 
in different and important positions. 
Such schools, for instance, now exist 


the bearer, Levi Coffin, in pursuance of|at Nashville, Memphis, Chatanooga, 
the following resolution adopted by the| Athens in Alabama, and at Atlanta in 


Advisory Board at a regular meeting 
held July 2nd, 1867. 

«“ Whereas our General Agent, Levi 
Coffin, is about to go to Paris, to attend 
the World’s Anti-slavery Convention ; 
therefore resolved : that he be requested 
and authorized to convey our thanks to 


our friends in Great Britain and Ireland | 


and on the continent, who have so gene- | 


rously contributed through us to the 
Freed-man, and that he be commis- 
sioned to receive contributions in our 
behalf. “Tuomas Kunnepy, 


“ Res. Secretary. 


“ Western Freed-Men’s Aid Com- 
mission.” 


Mr. Coffin is in good health and 


spirits, and we have learned from him | 


much to encourage us in relation to 
the conduct and prospects of the Freed- 
man in the Southern States of America. 
The Western Freed-men’s Aid Com- 


mission, is at present co-operating with | 


that noble and valuable institution, the 
American Missionary Society. The 


| Georgia. 


He finds that the coleured 


| people are industrious and anxious to be- 


'come self-supporting, wherever they 
have an opportunity. In his own 
quaint way he states “That some of the 
negroes are very nearly as mean as 
| white folks.” 

Among other interesting cases, he 
mentions that of a man 60 years of 
age, who at the time of the emancipation 
did not know a letter of the alphabet. 
This man, he says, determined to be 
something. He is now a reading man, 
writes a pretty fair hand, has a know- 
ledge of arithmetic, and is resolved to 
make himself useful in society. This 
|man told Levi Coffin,“ that he came to 
the conclusion that he would make 


something of himself.” He is now 
attending day school, night school, and 
| Sunday school. He resides in Tennessee. 
Could a white man do more ? 

Though Mr. Coffin is not here to ad- 
vocate the cause he represents, he will 
be glad to receive aid for the great 
|work in which he is engaged. Our 





° . . . . . . } ° ° ° . 
Commission at Cincinnati still retains|friends can communicate with him 
its corporate existence, but the arrange- | through our office, and we shall be glad 


ment has been very properly made for | 
purposes of economy. Mr. Coffin visited 
the stations of the society he represents 
in the month of March last, and is thus 
able to present reliable information. 
He reports 148 teachers in the field 
under his supervision, and states that 
the progress made has been beyond | 
his most sanguine expectations. A 


to be almoners of their gifts. 


DR. FREDERICK TOMKINS. 

Dr. Tomkins, one of the Secretaries 
of the British and Foreign Freed-men’s 
Aid Society, Barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, 
intends spending the “ long vacation” in 
the United States. The prineipal ob- 
ject of his visit is to present the claims 





number of what the Americans term 


of the International Memorial Church, 
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the foundation stone of which he is wrongs which we, as a nation, have committed 


anxious to see laid in London next 
spring. He will be accompanied by 
the Rev. W. Spencer Edwards, for 
many years the popular and devoted 
minister of the City Road Congrega- 


tional Church, in London, and till 
recently minister of the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Chapel in Bath. Soth 


Dr. Tomkins and Mr. Kdwards, devote 
their energies to this work, without any 


remuneration, and it is hoped they will 


! 
i 


to 


H 


co-operate 


¥ -s1] 3 
lp Willi DéE 


find many warm frien 
with them in Americ: 
neeessary. 

Dr. Tomkins will visit many of the 
coloured schools in the United States, 
and will record in this Magazine from 
time to time, during his absence, facts 


1 


and impressions, as they may present 


I 
themselves to his own mind. His 
communications may be looked for 
every month during his absence. 


He sails for New York on the 4th of 


September. 


AFRICAN MISSIONS. 

A correspondent of the New York Observer, 
writes as follows :—It is the belief of many in- 
telligent persons, that a new era is soon to 
dawn upon Africa. 
there is to be a change for the better among 
the people of that land, it must be effected by 
the instrumentality of christian missions, and 
the attendant blessings. Hitherto the obstacles 
to this work have been such as to hinder 
effectually the useful prosecution of christian 
missions in that part of the heathen world. 
But, with the downfall of slavery in our own 
land, the sudden liberation of the four millions 
of bondmen among us, may we not consider 
this great event of the nineteenth century as 
the voice of God calling upon all of. His 
people to unite now in one grand missionary 
of Africa? 
How else shall we atone for the multiplied 


movement for the redemption 


It is quite certain that if 


| against the African race? Nor can we begin 


|the work too soon. But little has been done 
|in this work in the past. Now it begins to 
| open up to the intelligent christian in all its 
vastness, and to cause the enquiry to be raised, 
How best can this great christian enterprise 
be undertaken ? 
“T will 


might not 


venture to suggest whether there 


be an African Missionary Com- 
mittee, composed of persons representing the 
several in this 
country, to be located in New York, whose 
duty it should be to collect and diffuse im- 


rt 


evangelical denominations 


infort 


und 


po 


lab 


nt iation in regard to the field of 


ur the extent of the missionary work, 
as carried on at present by different societies, 
in this country and Great Britain. Since the 
close of the late war the writer of this article 
has labored among the Freed-men of Virginia, 
and has become somewhat familiar with their 


and 


ae 4 
religious 


educational interests. From 


»bservations already made, and the experience 
of more than two years of labour among them, 
it seems quite evident that God is now pre- 
paring them for a great work in the extension 
of His kingdom in the world. African mis- 
sionary societies have been formed among 
|them. They have the missiouary spirit. 
| And since the white man cannot endure the 
climate of Africa, does it not seem more than 
probable that He will now raise up many 
| servants for this great work, from among these 
| millions of Freed-men, who shall carry the 
Gospel to their fatherland ? 

** And since’God, in His providence, has also 
established, on the shores of Africa, achristian 
republic, may we not regard that point as a 
base of opperations for a grand missionary 
enterprise? Liberia now enjoys a measure of 
prosperity greater than ever before, while 
she is blest with a system of laws more in 

| harmony with the teachings of the Gospel 
| than any other nation of the globe. In the 
| Yoruba country, missions and schools were 
lestablished several years since; and though 
|the missionaries were obliged te leave’ the 
field for lack of support, the schools have been 
continued, under native teachers, and, as I 
have recently learned from a returned mission- 


|ary, in Abbeokuta the pupils in the day 
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schools number now more than 1,000. And 
what is still more encouraging, two devoted 
missionaries, who are now here, who have 
seen years of service in their country, will 
soon return to resume their labours there.” 


THE TROUBLES IN TENNESSEE. 

A second correspondent of the N.Y. Observer 
writes—‘* As the contest for the offices of this 
State goes on, the peace of our Common- 
wealth becomes more disturbed, and grave 
conditions of society arise, causing much | 
anxious thought among the people. This | 
State, first to enter the Union, is now most 
disturbed of all and has less political liberty 
and equality than any other. 

“It is a sad mistake, certainly, for the 
general government to allow itself to be 
superseded by a State militia, for the main- 
tenance of order and the protection of all 
classes. In too many instances they take 
revenge for the past, become partizan—arrest- | 
ing men and taking human life without due 
process of law—terrifying loyal men even 
from the polls and from public assemblies. 
They refrain not from giving advice full of 
mischief, to the negroes; such as that they 
are to possess the lands of the rebels and the 
latter go into exile. The result is that the 


who wished to work, had no difficulty in ob- 
taining all the lands they wanted. They 
have worked well, better than last year, as 
the condition of their crops prove, and with 
ordinary economy, they will have plenty for 
themselves and much to sell. It is remarked 
that northern men among us invariably coun- 
sel the negroes to be industrious, peaceable, 
and law-abiding. It isalso becoming evident 
to our white population that to preserve peace 
between the two races and a just distribution 
of rights, and prevent the negro from being 
a@ mere machine at the ballot box, he must be 
taught to read, write and think; be educated 
mentally and religiously. By a harmonious 
action of the two races, by a combined effort 
of North and South, under the blessings of 
Heaven, the negro may lay his hands upon 
Africa, may quell the confusion and anarchy 
of the American tropics, and form an equato- 
rial belt of plenty and happiness around the 
world.” 


THE LAST WORK. 

It is of supreme moment to close well. 
The last rays of the sun are the most glorious, 
the last notes of the nightingale are the 
sweetest, and there seems to be throughout 
nature, a finishing touch that adds a charm to 





negroes, many of them, are becoming riotous. 
The fearful scenes that transpired at Franklin, 
@ village a few miles south of Nashville, a few 
days since, are traceable to the evil counsel 
given to the negroes. In vain did all parties 
beg them to abstain from the violation of law 
and order. United States troops were quickly 
dispatched to Franklin, to the joy of the 
people. Our Federal officers here are brave 
and efficient men, and the troops under their 
command, so far as we are informed, behave 
like true soldiers. They protect all, black 
and white alike, and their presence gives no 
cause for fear or alarm anywhere. 

** Many of the negroes deserve credit for the 
earnest desire they have to live in peace with 
the whites. They receive with caution the 
flattering promises of selfish men who have no 
farther use for them after the elections are 
over. They are cultivating, on liberal terms, 
some of the finest lands in the State, and all 


all the rest. The formal work of benevolence 
may have no animating spirit of tenderness 
or of sympathy, but where there is the true 
and simple aim, even the gift of a cup of cold 
water may be accompanied with a grace 
that neither poet nor painter can represent. 

Articles were sent to our last Bazaar by a 
young lady who closed in this way her efforts 
for the good of others. 

The following note will explain the case :— 

‘* Madam—May I take the liberty of 
troubling you to inform me if a wool mat with 
| convolvolus round the edges and moss fringe 
(in which a portion of the enclosed wool was 
used) is sold; if it is not, I should be thank- 
ful to have it returned to the above ad. 
dress, the mamma of the dear young lady 
whose work it was, is anxious to purchase it, 
\it being the last of four mats she made for 
your Bazaar. She had been ill for two years 
and it was with great difficulty and fatigue 
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she was enabled to finish them. Three weeks | and as they put the articles they take home, 
after she was taken to the “ rest prepared.” | in the place appropriated for them for use or 

** You will, dear madam, easily enter into | ornament,—keep in mind the aim of the 
the wish of a devoted mother te possess this! worker, and the object for which they were 
relic of her eldest child, who has been taken | purchased, with simplicity and kindness, the 
from her at the early age of nineteen. | occasion will become a festival of christian 


“Trusting you will excuse the liberty I have 


taken, 
**T remain, Madam, 
‘© Your’s sincerely 
“ ” 
The mat was found and returned. In 


acknowledging the attention given to her} 


request, the correspondent inclosed a leaflet, 


at her last hour 


**Child of my love, ‘ lean hard,’ 


| 


which was a great comfort to the young lady | 


charity. May it be so, and close well. 





Since the above was sent to press, the fol- 


| lowing letters have been received, which will 


form a fitting close to this interesting and af- 
fecting narrative :— 

** August 26th, 1867. 

‘‘Dear Madam—I hasten to thank you 

most sincerely for the trouble you have taken 

and the sympathy you have evinced with the 


| wish of my dear friend, to obtain again the 


last piece of work of her dear departed 


« And let me feel the pressure of thy care. | 4@ughter; believe me dear madam we shall 


**T know thy burden, child—I shaped it, 

*¢ Poised it, in my own hand—made no pro- 
portion 

** In its weight to thine unaided strength, 

“¢ Before ever I laid it on I said, 

**T shall be ever near, and whilst she leans 
on me 

‘¢ This burden shall be mine, not hers, 


cling arms 

“Of mine own love. 
fear 

** To impose it on a shoulder which upholds 

“The government of worlds—yet closer 
come, 

**Thou art not near enough; I would em- 
brace thy care, 

‘So I might feel my child reposing on my 
strength. 

Thou lovest me? I doubt it not. 

*¢ Then loving me ‘lean hard’” 


Here lay it down, nor 


There is great power in association rightly 
used. This “mat” will always suggest a 
lesson of instruction and comfort to those who 
knew the young dying worker, and the sen- 
timents of the leaflet that cheered her in the 
final struggle. 

Why should not those who render the 
society the needed support at the Bazaar have 
the satisfaction of recognizing in their pur- 
chases or contribution, the interesting object ; 








ever remember with feelings of gratitude your 
great kindness and attention to a stranger, 
who tho’ she may never see you in this world, 
trust she may be permitted to recognize in the 


| world to come, 


‘* Trusting your Bazaar may prove a great 
success, with an earnest prayer that Heaven’s 


| best blessings may be with you and all your 
«So shall I keep my child within the cir. | le. 


** Believe me, dear Madam, 
**Yours gratefully, 


«. ” 





‘** N.B,—I wish it was in my power to add to 
your funds, but at present have so many calls 
that I cannot, allI can offer you is my prayers. 


** August 26th, 1867- 
My Dear Madam—Very many thanks for 
your great kindness in procuring our dear 
girl’s last work, also for sending it, and your 
kind feelings all throughout, it is the right 
one, and the very last thing she had any hand 
in. I with pleasure enclose 5s. in stamps with 
again thanking you for your kindness. 
** Believe me, my Dear Madam, 


** Sincerely yours, 
‘“ ” 


WHO IS TO DO THE WORK ? 

We can have no doubt that Providence will 
raise up the fitting agency for the protection 
of the millions of Freed-men, and the care of 
their interests, but at this moment we cannot 
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distinctly see the enlightened and steady band | 
of persons who will charge themselves with | 
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conclusion, that there ought to be a compact 
organization, thoroughly understanding the 


the important work. If we look to religious course of duty and resolved to sustain those 


societies we find them properly absorbed in | who are devoted to the work. 


raising funds to sustain their own operations. 
In any cases of injury or injustice, unless af- | 
fecting the missionaries or the people under | 
their immediate care, they would say instantly. | 
“*We think it better not to interfere.” In| 
some instances we have known ministers of | 
eminent position, and considerable influence, | 
positively discourage any further attention to 
the case of the Freed-men. A distinguished | 
brother sent a message to this effect, when | 
invited by a lady to attend » drawing-room | 
meeting. It is sometimes very difficult to | 
gain the attention of an excellent Levite to | 
an object not in a direct line before his | 
vision. 

There is scarcely less difficulty in the at- 
tempt to gain the co-operation of the philan- 
thropic class, who follow the traditions of the 
past. Weshall have as before important con- 
ferences, interesting discussions, and elaborate 
reports on all questions relative toslavery. A 
large outlay is always required for purposes of 
this kind, and to the credit of their liberality, 
we have always men willing to defray the 
expense. We are however afraid that when 





much has been eloquently said and accurately 
printed, that little after all has been done, 
Political leaders have too much to oc- 
cupy their attention in parliamentary debate 
and party organization to look with deliberate 
care and kind feeling into this matter. It 
does not lie precisely in the way to interest 
any important section of their constituents. | 
Of course in s rousing theme, like the| 
Jamaica massacre, when deputations are 
coming down from the provinces, and for the | 
time, many are in a fever heat, honourable | 
members feel corresponding interest. But let | 
the excitement cool down, and what is the | 
practical issue ? 
Are all men then insincere? No, bat they 
are pre-occupied, and greatly overweighted. | 
If it were possible for a few right-minded | 
men to meet for an hour or two informally, | 
and to look at the Freed-men question dis- | 
passionately, and on broader grounds of 
party, they would not be long in reaching the 


The light al- 
ready thrown on the state and prospects of 
the Freed-men of our own colonies and in 
America, suggests much that may be done to 
facilitate their progress. But with more effi- 


cient means of enquiry and of help, we should 


find in other parts of the globe opportunities 
of doing good in a noiseless and inexpensive 
way, far beyond our present apprehension. 

The practical conclusion, therefore, we ar- 
rive at, is, that all whose views are in accor- 
dance with our own should take a little pains 
to inform those who are likely to become co- 
workers. In the first instance, the strain of 
work may rest somewhat disproportionately on 
the few, but this is invariably the order of 
things in a good work, until its claims are 
better understood. 

We feel greatly indebted to the corre- 
spondents and contributors, who have assured 
us of their generous appreciation of our labours 


|} and of their sympathy with the object. We 


have some who in the midst of toil and ex- 
citement, can look into a question of this 
nature, and render help in a matter that is 
doubly grateful to us, from the spirit in which 
it is given. 

SPECIAL APPEAL. 

Dr. Tomkins will be glad to be the bearer 
of special aid to the Orphan Schools of the 
Freed-men of the United States. The Bri- 
tish and Foreign Freed-men’s Aid Society is 
especially interested in the Orphan School at 
Washington, and also in the Storrs School in 


connection with the Western Freed-men’s Aid 
Upon the return of Levi Coffin 
to America, and also upon the return of Dr. 
H. M. Storrs, the Committee was enabled to 
place £500 at the disposal of each of those 


Commission. 


| gentlemen for the schools of the Freed-men. 


Will onr friends make Dr. Tomkins the bearer 


lof their gifts to the needy in the Southern 


States at the present time. 


THE negro¢ 
the bullets, 
they exchange for spelling-books. 


s of Mississippi are picking uy 


&c., from battle-fields, which 
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DR. J. W. WOOD, M.D 
The above gentleman is now in this country 
soliciting aid on behalf of the ** Free Hospital 


of Atlanta, Georgia.” 


This object is to provide 
the means of relief and attendance for the 
sick, free of cost, irrespective of colour or 
condition. Dr. Wood has placed his credentials 
before the United States Minister, who writes 
as follows :— 
* Legation of the United States, 

*¢54, Portland Place, 9th July, 1867. 

“Dr. J. W, Wood, of Atlanta, has exhibited 
to me his Credentials from the United States 
in connection with an attempt to procure as- 
sistance for the sufferers in, and around that 
place, consequent upon the war, and the 
failure of the crops since, I have no doubt of 
their being genuine. The List of persons in 
New York, who attest to it is well known to 
me and the signatures appear genuine. 

“CC. F. ApaMs.” 

Mr. Samuel Morley has generously con- 
tributed £100 for the object, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has sent a donation of 
£10. Dr. Woods may be addressed at No. 40 
Pentonville Road, Islington. 

In England we need not say that we are 
strongly in favour of abolishing all distinctions 
on account of colour. 
to learn that Dr. Wood, a Southern man and 


We are therefore glad 


formerly an owner of slaves, proposes to ad- 
minister relief irrespective of colour. 





Tae Prospect on rHE SOUTHERN Coast.— 


The Charlestown Mercwry says that throughout | 


Georgia, Alabama, North Carolina, and the 
upper sections of South Carolina, the crops 
promise well. The wheat and oat crops have 
been harvested, and the corn crop is so ad- 
that it 


indeed are the prospects for food, and sections 


vanced cannot be hurt. Cheering 


that have not in many years raised enough 
breadstaffs for their support will this season 
have more than they need. 


In the upper 


districts cotton is looking well, and, allowing } 


for the damage done the sea island plantations, 
there is up to this time ground for believing 
that the crop may be fair in quality as well as 
There will be 1 
country this fall than there 
it will be spent freely. 


in amount. 


ore money inthe 


wt year, and 
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PAUL PLEADING FOR THE SLAVE PHILEMON.— 
There, in his wooden cabin, often crowded by 
anxious hearers of the Word, sits a scholar 
and a gentleman, exhausted by the labours of 
| the day. The lamp shines down on his bald 
forehead, lights up the keen, acquiline features 
| of his oval face, shaded with grey hair, and 
|glitters from the armour of the brawny 
Preetorian who lounges beside him, and from 
the links of the chain which binds them limb 
tolimb. Paul dictates sentence after sentence 
| to Luke, the learned physician, who carries 
|his pen and inkhorn at his waist. He is 
|inditing a letter to his friend Philemon, in 
far away Phrygean Colosse, about a runaway 
| slave, pleading for the outcast, promising that 
|if in anything the slave has wronged his 
| master, he (Paul) will be answerable for it. 
The thought strikes him that the promise will 
carry more weight with it if written by his 
}own hand. He interrupts the flow of speech, 
cries, ** Here, Luke, give me the reed!” and 
with benumbed labouring fingers inscribes 
these words, ‘*I, Paul, write this with my own 
jhand. I will repay it.”—From private Let- 


| ters of St. Paul, by the Rev. Samuel Coz, 


PREPONDERANCE OF COLOURED VOTERS IN 
VirGinia.—Letters from Virginia assert that 
there will be a large preponderance of colored 
voters in the State. The newspapers at first 
exerted all their influence to discourage the 
registration of the whites, but finding that 
obedience to their advice would result in 
placing political power in the hands of a 
hostile party, they changed their tactics and 
now are endeavouring to remedy the blunder 
by encouraging registration. 


The sullen and 
| obstinate adherents to the “lost cause,” who 
have scornfully rejected the rights of citizen- 
ship and of suffrage on the terms proffered by 
the government, are now reaping their re- 
ward in the deprivation of all share in the 
management of civil affairs. The more mode- 
rate are disgusted with such blind disregard 





| of the true interests of the State. Secession 
|Counsels aro becoming more and more 
| discredited and the prospects are that the Re- 
| construction acts will be accepted. —American. 


| An effort is being made to establish a 
i 


Freed-men’s paper in Savanuah, 


a 
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THE ADJOURNED BAZAAR, | Cliftonville; Mrs. Bomley, 6 St. George’s 

The following notice will inform our friends | Place, Brighton; Miss Friend, 73 London 
that the place and date for the adjourned Road, Brighton; Mr. Beal, East Street, Brigh- 
bazaar is definitely fixed. We now ask for ton; and by any member of the Council or 
the aid and patronage of our friends in the | Committee of the Society.— Adn-ission each 
Southern counties and especially in the town | day one shilling. Music will be provided, and 
of Brighton. We hope to see many also from | every article will be sold ata reasonable rate. 
London, who availing themselves of the ex-| 
cursion trains, may not only hasten to inhale} 


the freshening sea-breeze, but also kindly | Tae Stave Trave Revivep tw Tanirt.— 
present themselves at the Bazaar. | The poor Tahitians are not the only slaves in 


Notice. | the island of Tahiti, which is sheltered under 


It is intended to hold a Bazaar in aid of the the flag of the French nation. Savages from 
British and Foreign Freed-men’s Aid Society, | ther parts of the Pacific are imported in 
in the Assembly Room of the Old Ship Hotel, considerable numbers in French vessels, and 
Brighton, on Monday, September 9th, 1867, | with the sanction of the Government, for the 
and two following days. | especial benefit of the Soarez Cotton Planta- 

Part of the proceeds will be devoted to the/ tion, which is absolutely an imperiwm in 
establishment of Female Native Christian | #perio, enjoying the especial favour of the 
Industrial Schools. Aid is urgently needed Governor, and enjoying privileges and immnu- 

nities which are granted to no other merchant 
|or planter. The suffering and harsh treatment 
endured by these poor creatures during the 
voyage, and after their arrival in Tahiti, recall 





for the advancement of education among the 
thousands of our black fellow-countrymen in 
Canada. Appeals are made to us in the most 
earnest tones not to relax our efforts on behalf’ 
of the 800,000 widows and uninstructed | the horrors of the African slave trade; yet 
orphans of the Southern States of America, | ot very long since there was an immense 

The poor sufferers in Jamaica still need | outcry raised against the Peruvians for carry- 
relief, and especially education that is really | ing on a traffic of thesame nature; several of 
Christian and calculated to make them useful | their vessels were seized and the captains 
and happy members of Society. severely punished. It is to be hoped for the 

We earnestly beg our Christian country- | sake of humanity that when the eyes of the 
women to aid in this good work. Articles for | | French Government and the shareholders of 
the Bazaar will be gladly received at the| the Soares Company are opened to the real 
office of the Society, 28, Queen Square, Lon- | state of things at Atimaono, an end will 
don, W.C., or by the following Ladies and | speedily be put to the tyranny which has been 
too long suffered to exist, and at which the 


Gentlemen :— 

Mrs. Peter Taylor, Aubrey House, Notting | authorities here wink. 
Hill, W.; Mrs. J. B. Brindley, College Hill, | 
Highbury; Mrs. Burr, 11, Queen Square, 


Bloomsbury, Wo.s Miss Ludlow, The Firs, | CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Wimbledon, 8.W.; Mrs. Estcourt, 1, Lady | £8. da. 
Margaret Road, Kentish Town, N.W.; Mrs. | Sir W. Godson.. 2 3 6 
Conway, 6, Westbourne Grove, Bayowster ; | John Clapham, Esq. i ae 
Mrs. Helen Bright Clark, Street, Somerset; Dr. Sandwith, C.B. 200 
Mrs. Chesson, 3, Catharine Terrace, Lans-|Mr. Thomas Pierce... ... ... «. 0 4 0 
downe Road, Clapham; Mr. Joseph R. Lower, | Thomas C. Ryley, Esq. : 200 
Tunbridge, Kent; Mr. William Tuck, Milsom Rev. W. F. Clarkson, Lincoln 110 0 
ne Bath; Rev. John Waddington, D.D., Mr. Partridge for ““Freep-mMan” 1 13 10 

9, Surrey Square, Old Kent Road; Dr. Fred. | Mrs. Wightwick 056 0 


Tomkine, Library Chambers, 3 Tanfield Court, 
Inner Temple; Mrs, Edwards, 12 St. Aubyn’s, 
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THE AMERICAN, 


A Weekly Newspaper, 
Published in London and Liverpool every Wednesday. 


Contents of No. 4, April 17th, 1867. 
Weekly Summary of Telegrams. 
Latest Telegrams. 
Money Market. ‘ 
South America. 
Mexico, 
General News. 
State Items. 
American Press. 
English and French Press. 
Reviews. 
Tale—* How Mr. Fry would have preached it.” 
Editorials—Purchase of Russian America.—Ocean Postage. 
—Emigration to Brazil. 
Correspondence—New York Gossip. 
Poetry—Lines to a Canary. 
International Regatta. 
Floods in the South and South-West. 
Destitution in the South. 
Literature and Art. 
Amusing. Patents. Arrivals. Science. Advertisements. 





The want of a genuine American Keapenes has lang been felt by many Americans 
resident in England, and also by a numerous body of Englishmen who desire to increase 
ther knowledge of a great and kindred people, admitted by all to have been very imperfectly 


appreciated on this side of the Atlantic. 

Home, Colonial, and Continental affairs must necessarily engross so much of the time and 
space at the command of English Journalists, that they cannot be reasonably expected to 
treat subjects peculiarly American with that fullness, comprehensive clearness, and precision 
which would characterise a first class American paper in England. 

To meet this want, which is rapidly increasing with the vast commercial and social inter- 
course of England and the United States, an American Weekly Journal is now started in 
ondon, with a branch office in Liverpool. 

It will give as accurately and comprehensively as possible Amegican news, and American 
opinion. Upon questions of mutual interest to England and the United States it will con- 
acienciously reflect public opinion on both sides of the Atlantic. 

By the publication of Official information from all parts of the Union, The American 
will do its best to aid those who wish to become citizens of the great Republic. 

It will be careful to secure early intelligence in the various important departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce, Mining and Finance. 

It has special correspondents in the United States, and its facilities for early and accurate 
information are constantly increasing. 

English and American Literature and Art occupy & fair share of its attention, at the hands 
of writers of experience and acknowledged ability. 

It devotes a reasonable space to the progress of practical science, as shown in new and 
useful Inventions and Discoveries. 

The American has commenced under such favourable auspices as warrant the assertion 
that no American paper has ever been started in Europe with such anumerous and able staff 
of contributors, or the certainty of anything like he aoe same extent of patronage and bona fide 
circulation. 

Orders, subscriptions, and advertisements may be addressed to the Manager, 
of Publication and for advertisements, 75, Fleet 6, Hanelagh Paco, is. Ghoti. Lav Liverpool 
Office of Publication and for Advertisements, 6, , Foamy se 
Adelphi Hotel) ; or to Mr. Wheeler, Newsagent, Shashete Genel Sathcae tens ae 
Market Street, Manchester. 

Svsscription.—Unstamped, 8s, 6d. ; stamped, 13s. per ae 3 Single 
copies, 2d,; stamped, 3d. 
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THE F ee a September 1, 1867 


BRITISH AND F FOREIGN 


FREED-MEN’S AID SOCIETY. 


THE BAZ A A:R. 

It is intended to hold a Bazaar in the Assembly Room of the Old 
Ship Hotel, Brighton, in aid of the funds of the above Society, on Mon- 
day, September Yth, 1867, and the two following days. 

: PaTRONESSES: 

HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF ARGYLL. 
VISCOUNTESS FRANKFORT DE MONTMORENCY. 
LADY A. S. CHURCHILL LADY EMMA CUST. 
LADY GILBERT KENNEDY LADY ALICIA BRISTOWE. 
LADY ANNA MARIA TOLLEMACHE, 
LADY GEORGIANA NEEDHAM. LADY JAMES STUART. 
LADY ELLA STUART. 
MRS. GOODE, The Deanery, Ripon. 
e MISSES LUSHINGTON. 
MRS. MALCOLM, Glen Morag, Argyleshire 


It is intended that part of the proceeds shall be devoted to the estab- 
lishment of Christian Coloured Industrial Schools. Aid is urgently 
needed for the advancement of education among the thousands -of our 
black fellow-countrymen in Canada. Appeals ‘are made to us in the 


most earnest tones not to relax our efforts on behalf of the 800,000 widows 
and uninstructed orphans of the Southern States of America. 

The poor sufferers in Jamaica still need relief, and especially education 
that is really christian and calculated to make them useful and happy 
members of Society, 

We earn stly beg all Christians to aid in this good work. Articles 
for the Bazaar will be gladly received at the Office of the Society, 28, 
Queen Square, W.C., or by the following Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Mrs. Pete Taylor, Aubrey House, Notting Hill; Mrs, J. B. Brind- 
ley, College Hill, Highbury; Mrs. Burr, 11, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
W.C.; Miss Ludlow, The Firs, Wimbledon; Mrs. Estcourt, 1, Lady 
Margaret Road, Kentish Town, N.W.; Mrs. Conway, 6, Westbourne 
Grove, Bayswater; Mrs. Helen Bright Clark, Street, Somerset ; Mrs. 
Chesson, 3, Catharine Terrace, Lansdowne Road, Clapham; Mr. Joseph 
R. Lower, Tunbridge, Kent: Mr. William Tuck, Milsom Street, Bath: 
Rev. John Waddington, D.D., 9, Surrey Square, Old Kent Road; Dr 
Fred. Tomkins, Library Chambers, 3, Tanfield Court, Inner Temple ; 
Mrs. W. S. Edwards, 12, St. Aubyn’s, Cliftonviile; Mr. Beal, Book- 
seller; East Street, Brighton; Mrs. Bromley, 6, St. George’s Place, 
Brighton;. Miss*Friend, 73, London Road, Brighton; and by any 
member of the Council or C ommitte e of the Society. 


PS. - * you are init to atte veal the Bazaar personally, a donation 
will be moet tefully received. Cheques may be crossed Barclay & 
Co. P.O. Orders made payable at the Post Office, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





